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$3.00 ($4.25 In Canada) 


THIS ISSUE: A SPECIAL BOOK-LENGTH 
CELEBRATION OF JACK “KING” KIRBY! 
















































































































PERSPECT I V E 


KIRBY! 

By Doug Moench 
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^questing their help in preparing this trit 
lal ensued. (Doug Moench’s piece alone i 
find it on page &) On the following pag 


Frank Miller 


Richard Corben 


Robert Loren Fleming 

I'll never be able to resist an opportunity to 
praise Jack Kirby. Jack's contribution to the 
visual language of our medium goes without sa; 
ing, but Jack captured my heart long before he 
dazzled my mind. He did it by creating a 
universe that was utterly fantastic, palpably real 


has been no single talent of greater importance 
and influence than that of Jack Kirby. It would 
be impossible to exaggerate his contribution to 

exactly how much he personally advanced the 
artform. He created, with Stan Lee, the creative 
bedrock upon which Marvel Comics was built. 
Singlehandedly, he developed the visual dialect, 
tone, and spirit of the modem super-hero comic. 
He brought a sense of operatic drama and 
mythological scope to a genre that was fat, 
bloated, old, and dying.. . 

If Kirby had worked in film, he would be 
better known in America than Luc^, Spielberg, 


Kirby a heartfelt debt of gratitude. He has bf 
very generous with us. 

(Excerpted from "God Save the King, ” Th 
Comics Journal 0105.) 
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Michael Kraiger 

In the early '70s there were ads that appeared in 
DC Comics for a “King" Kirby portfolio. It 
featured a drawing of fantastically garbed 
vikings, and cost four dollars. Now at that time, 
four dollars was a whole lot of money. Well, I 
never did send for the portfolio, but that ad has 
intrigued me all these years. I still wonder what 
Kirby magic that portfolio held. 


•'Deadman's Lode” was the first Jack Kirby 
work I ever saw. It was about finding a 
goldmine that never lets you go. I entered the 
Kirby goldmine, and you guessed it: 1 never gc 


Few memories concerning my “early fan" years 
in comics are as vivid as my love for Jack 
Kirby's work. 

trying to absorb every aspect of his art: the 
energy, the power, the costumes (Galactus' head 
gear—a classic'.), the larger-than-life quality. 

Most of all, I remember Marveling (Ahem) 
how one person could be that good, that consis¬ 
tent, for that long. 


John Romita 

When I was 11 years old, I saw Captain 
America by Jack Kirby. Even then, with no 
knowledge of comics or art at all, I was aware 
that I was witness to something vital. To this 
day, I still reflect the influence. The ensuing 
body of work Jack has produced has been the 
yardstick by which I’ve measured my efforts. 
Like the majority of my colleagues, I owe Jack 
Kirby much. Long live the King! 


As I stated in the dedication of Book Two of 
The First Kingdom, “I dedicate this book to 
Jack ‘King’ Kirt)y, whose magic pencil held this 
most imaginative business in the world together 
during its best and worst times.” What that 
statement implies is the fact that Jack was the 
imagination that pulled this business out of its 
worst depression and excited it into the dynamic 
attitudes which are extant today. His brilliant 
understanding of how to put together a book and 
make it sell with a high regard for quality can- 


agination unless he had the artistic skii 
port it. He is, and always will be so f; 
industry is concerned. Jack “King” K 

Bob Laughlin 
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Arthur Byron Cover 

Whatever their personal attitudes and ambitions, 
relatively few artists of the past three centuries 
have had the unique combination of talent, luck, 
and timing that has permitted them to accomp¬ 
lish "breakthrough” work, affecting how their 
spiritual descendants approach their crafts and 
arts for generations to come. Just as William 
Blake ushered in the Romantic Age with his art 
and poetry, just as Beethoven codified the 
modem symphonic form, as Van Gogh broke the 

realism, as Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky redefined 
the breadth and scope of the novel (even as Knut 
Hamsum ushered in the form into the 20th- 
century with Hunger), just as Raymond Chandler 
and Dashiel Hammett and Louis Armstrong and 
Duke Ellington and Jack Benny and Ansel 
Adams and Ernest Hemingway and William 
Faulkner and Howard Hawks and Frank Capra 
and Jean Cocteau and Laurence Olivier and John 
Campbell and Robert Heinlein and J.G. Ballard 
and Michael Moorcock and about three or four 
hundred other personal heroes and heroines of 
mine all elevated their respected fields to new 
heights of accomplishment that continue to 
strongly influence the arts today, so has Jack 
Kirby made his mark on the world of comic 

Throughout his comics career. Jack has been a 
master craftsman, meaning that he's been partlly 
an inspired hack, a mad genius, and both a 

critical\dmbe°r of Kfiby™ work” h’eThaTh'is" 
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has always been clear to me while reading a 
Jack Kirby comic book: that I’m seeing work by 
a man who pulls no punches, who’s always 
striving to give his best, who has never been 

take the money and run. 

And if that wasn’t enough, along the way he’s 
created some of the most memorable comic book 
characters of the century—not to mention some 

brought out the best in the writing of Joe Simon 
and Stan Lee, no mean feat in and of itself. 

issue of Amazing Heroes will comment more 
eloquently than I ever could on Jack’s recent 
treatment by Marvel Comics Inc., the company 
that wouldn’t exist today without his creativity 
and example. For myself, it’s enough to say that 
I'm proud to have championed his cause, how¬ 
ever minimally, in the pages of Amazing Heroes 
and on the radio show Hour 25 in Los Angeles. 
But what little support in this matter that I’ve 
been able to give Jack has been indeed little 
enough compared to all the hours of mind¬ 
expanding enjoyment he’s given me. 

who deserves this special trjbute issue more than 


Flo Steinberg 

Jack Kirby, without a doubt, is one heck of a 
terrific guy! I loved Jack's coming to the Marvel 
office when I worked there 0963-68). We’d 
have great chats and discussions about every¬ 
thing under the sun (or even something under 
another solar system’s sun!). Jack is such a 

bask in his presence, and feel refreshed and 
happy. We’d “talk shop,” too, before he’d head 
into Stan’s office for their meeting (from which 
odd noises, like sound effects, would often seep 
through). Even when he was rushed. Jack would 
always have time for a few nice words with 
everyone in the Bullpen. It’d be especially fun if 
Artie Simek, Sol Brodsky, Stan G., and a few 
others were around. I’m sure our laughter could 
be heard up and down Madison Avenue! 

Just thinking about Jack makes me smile and 
remember happy times way back. I wish Jack, 
Roz, and the Kirbys all the best, and hope I’ll 
bump into them one of these days. 


Rick Norwood 

Jack Kirby has created more memorable 

fact, I wouldn't be surprised if he has created 
more memorable characters than all of the other 
artists put together. 


Dennis O’Neil 

Jack Kirby started with a proletarian sensibility, 
pushed it very far, maybe as far as it will go, 


and added intelligence. Do that and you always 
get capital-a Art. Muhammad Ali did it in box¬ 
ing, Stirling Moss in motor sports, Charlie 
Chaplin in slapstick comedy. Like them. Jack 
changed the form he chose to work in forever, 
for the better, and in doing that, created its 
standards. 


Julius Schwartz 

Invited to be Guest of Honor at a Comics Con¬ 
vention in Greensboro, North Carolina, Jack 
hesitated about going—he didn’t know anyone 

Suddenly, an inspiration! He informed the 
Committee he’d be glad to go if his old friend 
Julie Schwartz would also be there. Now, 
there’s a man with clas5\ 

(P.S. I did go—and a swell time was had by 
all!) 

Barry Windsor-Smith 

Jack Kirby is to comic-book art what Pablo 
Picaso is to modern painting. One cannot 
seriously or properly approach the form without 
first acknowledging its master. 


Dave Garcia 



Monica Sharp 

Grotesque, majestic, tragic, or evil. Jack Kirby’ 
drawings were always compelling and distinc¬ 
tive. The image of Thor’s circling hammer as 
drawn by Mr. Kirby hasn't faded in my mind 
after 20 years. My childhood was enriched by 
the imaginative fire from his hand. King Kirby 
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Marvels was a collaborative magic. Jack's power 
and constant search for the new and visually ex¬ 
citing was leashed, harnessed, guided by Stan 
Lee’s solid sense of storytelling. Jack's was the 
power. Stan’s the poetry. And Jack knew it. 
Then. 

After the Lee-Kirby rift of the late ’60s, when 
Jack went to DC, his work was never the same. 
Oh, true, the visual power was there, but many 

every bit as silly as his ’50s Fighting American 
work. Conversely, Stan’s stuff lapsed too, as 
artists with more earthly ground imaginations 
than Jack’s became his collaborators. Neither 

man ever attained the heights both individuals 

reached in those mid-’60s masterpieces. 

That doesn’t diminish what they accomplished. 
As I said, they wrought a revolution in comics. 
Power and poetry combined to create a magic 
I’ve never seen equalled. 

Looking back at those stories now—and some 
are implausibly fantastic—I still experience a 
thrill that no supposedly rationally-based "new 

But perhaps tastes change, and no reader born 
since 1970 would understand that thrill experi- 
enced by those of us touched by the magic. 
That’s their loss. 

I’m grateful to Jack and Stan for that magic 
which, working together, they managed to con¬ 
jure forth. 

It changed my life. 

Rick Bryant 

spend a large part of my youth roaming the 
universe and discovering the dreams we all 
search for. 

Oh, the wonders I have seen thanks to his 
talent! 


Scott Hampton 

Before I met him, I would have said that if 
anyone in the comics field has the right to be an 
arrogant crud, it’s Jack Kirby. What a nice sur¬ 
prise. then, to find that the father of the modern 
comic book is one of those rare beings—a 
gentleman. 

George Pratt 

Thanks to Jack Kirby for giving me that first 
nudge into inspiration when I was a child. It was 
through his work that I originally picked up a 
pencil to try and draw, hoping against hope to 
pick up some of those great dynamics. As you 
grow older and more experienced you learn more 
about why certain things are done, and with that 
comes the knowledge that those dynamics are 
Kirby’s alone. Bravo!! 


Larry Marder 

When I think “Kirby,” I see whirling gizmos, 
bright explosions, flashing lights, Hopi kachina 
dolls and cubism. He’s the master and I'll 
follow him forever. 



Steve Ringgenberg 

I first met Jack In the early ’70s at a San Diego 
Comic Con. From my first meeting I was 
favorably impressed with Jack. As a young fan, 

(I was only in my early teens at the time) I was 
somewhat intimidated by the man who was one 
of the legends of comics, but Jack immediately 
put me at my ease. He was always friendly, 
kind and funny. Jack always had time for his 
fans, no matter how young and nerdy they were. 
I also never heard Jack say anything bad about 
anybody. Jack Kirby is a gentleman, in the 
truest sense of the word. Even when besieged by 
hordes of fans. Jack never lost his sense of 
humor, or his sense of perspective about 
himself, I think. 

Jack Kirby should stand as a role model for 
younger comic pros. He’s a class act in all 
ways. If everybody in the comics business was 
as fundamentally decent, honest and big-hearted 
as Jack Kirby, then I doubt that Jack would be 
experiencing the hassles he’s being forced to 
undergo at the hands of a company whose busi¬ 
ness is built upon the work of his protean 
imagination and the sweat of his brow. 

To be honest, I don’t see how anybody who’s 
doing comics now can ignore Jack’s influence on 
comics. He’s left his mark on this medium just 
as surely as Mozart made his mark on music or 
Van Gogh made his on painting. I can’t say I’ve 
liked everything Jack has ever done, but his 
flow of characters, stories and new narrative 
devices is little short of staggering. When 
measured against the accomplishments of Jack 
Kirby during his long career, the rest of us are 
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Dark Horse Comics 
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look a couple of hours off from his drawing to 
just chat with a couple of fans, and even took us 
into his art closet, where he showed us some 
rare, unpublished artwork, including his costume 
renderings for a production of Julius Caesar at 
use. Anybody who thinks Kirby “merely” did 
comics is only seeing the lip of the iceberg. 

J.M. DeMatteis 


Scott McCloud 

Greatness covers its tracks. Jack Kirby’s 
accomplishments have been so relentlessly imi¬ 
tated that for many of us younger artists it’s 
difficult to remember how unique—even radical 
—he would seem if so much of our industry 
hadn’t remade itself in his image. It’s a safe bet 
that if Kirby could somehow be plucked from 
comics history, all those spinner-racks and store 
shelves full of color would blink out like a 
disconnected Christmas tree. 


Jerry Ordway 


All-Star Squadron, 1 began to study his work ii 
an effort to improve my own storytelling 
abilities. From his work on Sandman and Cap¬ 
tain America in the ’40s through his work on 
Mr. Miracle and the New Gods, in the ’70s am 
’80s. : ran only marvel (no pun intended) at hi 
imagination, dedication, and staying power in i 


led, we’ve all followed. For that—i 
simple joy his work has brought us 
all owe Jack Kirby several doezen 
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Chas. Gillen 



draftsman and a narrative innovator, but so 
number of others. None of them, however, 
come close to matching his achievements, h 


Burne Hogarth 


Roy Thomas 


Jaime Hernandez 


trademark for decades. 

He’s a virtually inexhaustible wellspring of 
fantastic new ideas, concepts and designs. Many 
years ago, Jack set a unique style of storytelling- 
through-pictures, and that style today is just as 
valid and just as inimitable as it was then. 

During his long and memorable career, Jack 
has left an indelible imprint on comics. May he 


my favorite comic book hero. Captain America. 

I had earned the right to be there because a 
handful of books featuring the character were an 
important part of my Marvel career. Don Rico, 
who had lent his talents to Cap's legend in the 
1940s, was also there to share the spotlight. 

But the real star of the panel was Jack Kirby— 
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AND YOUtL BE 
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KIR6Y- 
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YOU» ASS, 




1 
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THAT'5 
what JACK'S 
POMS. 


thanks, 

JACK. 
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fluence on almost everybody... Jack 
miracle. 

(Excerpted from a panel discusswi 


Mark Alexander 




It was, after all, ter dime I’d begged for a com- 

Lantz’s Space Mouse. No wonder I turned out to 
be a funny-animal cartooner! (And dammitl I 
never did get that "Sporr" comic...) 

Like 95% of my peers in the field, I consider 
myself fortunate to have grown up during what 
is arguably Jack’s most fertile period as the un¬ 
disputed King of Comics. I was in Junior High 
School, riding buses all over San Diego to find 
then-poorly-distributed Marvel titles, but stuff 
like those early Kirby-Lee issues of TTie Fan¬ 
tastic Four and Journey Into Mystery with Thor 




ty tough for me to be brief in writing 
ck Kirby, so please bear with me. Not 
; he been a major professional and artis- 
ence on me for over two-thirds of my 
he’s also been a friend for over 16 
'm proud (and, counting the years. 


hero” Marvel Monster Stories; this one cover- 
featured a gigantic tentacled amoeba oozing out 
of a crumbling castle. Considering the somewhat 


GREATBieHANP 



Panther, The Silver Surfer, and Galactus! 

Whew! Could comics ever get better? 

Sure did. By the time I was entering college 
and had a weekly strip in the school paper. Jack 
was launching his Aew Gods quartet of titles for 
DC. These comics were easily as mind-blowing 
as the dubious substances freely floating around 
my hippie-era campus dorm. 


mber of fans in the San Diego area, m 
:luded, pooled our efforts to hold a “n 

ough to meet Jack when he attended as 
st “superstar” guest pro. Soon, a grou 


we got there.. .we wouldn’t leave'. In addi- 
to grilling Jack in a ridiculously exhaustive 


don’t draw your characters with balls?" Jack: 
“What?!”), we coerced him into committing 
himself to guest-‘starring’ us in one of his cur¬ 
rent books! We wound up as “The San Diego 
Five-String Mob,” in two issues of Jimmy 
Olsen. Including the long-haired likeness of 
myself (and “Garbage Pail Kids” illustrator 
John Pound, loo), we were a freaky rock band 
from Apokolips, sent by Darkseid to Assassinate 
Superman! (Who knows, maybe someday Jack’s 
versions of us will turn up as “Super Powers” 
Action Figures! I can see it now. . .“Kids! Get 
your lifelike Shaw! Figure with exciting 

zeal and became two of the con’s staunchest 

I supporters. 

I By the way, since my cartooning style is 
usually confined to funny animals and animation 

1 projects, you may be wondering why Jack 
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ROMEO & JOUET 
JOHN & YOKO 

FREDS 

BIANCA 





Straight from their sizziing hot oneshot, those two lovable thieves from 
beyond the stars ore bock in the first Issue of their HOT NEW SERIES — 
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FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. • 234 FIFTH AVE. • SUITE 301 • NEW YORK, NY 10001 
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T he powerful story-telling style 
of Jack Kirby has been a staple 

there were comic books, dating back 

(in comic strips). During the 15-plus 
years that the “Simon and Kirl^'* 
byline appeared on comics stories, 
the readers were assured that each 
story contained interesting, experi- 

usually responded by following the 
S&K team as faithfully as the adven- 

tradilions of teamwork-, it’s difficult 



one time, but the super-charged 
anatomical stylizations, powerful 
compositional style, and vibrant 
story-telling of Jack Kirty was 
always very much in evidence. 

Kirby’s post-Simon work lost 
none of that enthusiasm or craft, 
either with the scripting team of the 
Wood brothers and inkers Wallace 
Wood (no relation) or George Papp 
on Challengers C^The Unknown, or 
with editor/scripter Stan Lee at 
Marvel. And in Kirby’s solo efforts 
at DC and Marvel in the 1970s, it 
became clearer that the powerful 
conceptual work which so ear¬ 
marked Kirby's team-efforts was un¬ 


affected by his discarding of exter¬ 
nal script or editing input. 

The most amazing aspect of 
Kirby's achievement is nofthat he's 
turned out page after page for year 
after year-or that so much of it was 
top-quality work, or that he has 
influenced generations of younger 
artists and writers, but that for so 
many years, the Kirby name was 
associated with the leading edge in 
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AVAILABLE AT ALL COMIC SHOPS! 
DON’T MISS OUT ON YOUR OOPY 
ORDER NOW! 
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Review 



Age had been forced by economic 
realities to be equally prolific. Cap¬ 
tain America had fallen into obscur¬ 
ity. Others carried on the Challen- 
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Win A Thunderbunny Watch! 




Answer These Questions 
For Your Chance to Win! 


2. Thunderbunny's alter ego, Bobby Caswell, is a comics fan. He 

dislikes a certain type of hero. The kind of hero Bobby dislikes is 
one who is willing to_his opponent. 

3. What does Bobby call his uncle? 

4. What does Bobby’s uncle do for a living? 

5. Who is Moon Miss' alter ego? 

6. What disorder do both Dr. Sebastian and Moon Miss have in 
common? 

7. What is Bobby/Thunderbunny’s favorite kind of food? 

8. Bobby's friend, Gary, doesn't like comic books but he is a fan of . 

other things. Name one. ^ 

9. Name the alien plant that Lu Ta sent to Earth to destroy Boston.ltevj^ 

10. Bobby collects comic books. What does the Keeper collect? 

i 


Official Rules 





























Will it spoil our heroes and transform 
them into insuffemble boors? 



Of eourse it will! 

ON SALE IN AUGUST! 


COMICO THE COMIC COMPANY 
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^nks for the letter. 


ERIC REYNOipS 
Huntington Beach, CA 
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A 12-Part ' 

Fantasy Adventure 
of Danger, Intrigue, 
Courage, Hope, 
and Soaring 
^Inspiration!_ 



by Lee Marrs, Nicholas 
Koenig, Romeo Tanghal, 
and P. Craig Russell! 


Bi-monthly 

from 



Wherever the best 
comics are sold! 



































